Those Quarrelsome Bonapartes
Bcmrriexme's and had worked his way to the Terrasse des
Feuillants, adjoining the riding-academy and north of
the palace, saw the king come down the steps and pass
before the massed troops, his clothing still unadjusted.
His hose were wrinkled, his embroidered waistcoat unbut-
toned ; and the wig above his violet coat slumped down on
one side, flattened from contact with the pillow. More
than ever the muscles of his heavy body showed a lack of
coordination. As he plodded along, he tried to keep his
head up, but rarely looked into the soldiers' eyes. He was
confused, flushed, wanted to get out of it all. The rabble
massed on the terrace outside jeered; guardsmen snick-
ered. Over the wall snicker and catcall met, established a
dangerous entente.
"He has made himself ridiculous; he is lost!" exclaimed
Napoleon to himself. He had no love for the king; but a
well timed gesture, he knew, was worth several battalions,
and he hated an impotent one as much as he hated a
poor maneuver. "If only he had shown himself on a
horse!"
Then when the violet coat and flattened wig had disap-
peared within the west entrance of the Tuileries, a cry
ran through the crowd. The City Hall was in the posses-
sion of the commune! The National Guard had gone over
to the people* "Ca ira. It is here. At last we shall get
on!"
A group of ministers came from the Assembly, which
shortly after midnight had been reconvened, and went
into the palace to confer with the king. Their advice was
by no means impartial, and the conference was short. His
Majesty reappeared, followed by the Dauphin, whose
little gangling figure somehow suggested the incompetence
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